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Abstract 


In the late 18th and early 19th centuries, very vibrant debates regarding the question of 
the divine attributes (sifat), one of the central issues in the history of Islamic theology, 
arose among the Muslims of the Russian Empire. A continuation of pre-existing debates 
taking place at the time in Central Asia, the controversy over the attributes revolved 
around the question of their ontological relationship to the divine essence (dat), and 
whether the predominant view, that of Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani, rendered the attributes 
too distinct from the essence, thus violating God’s oneness. One very prominent partici- 
pant was the Tatar scholar Sihab al-Din al-Margani (d. 1889), who crafted a sophisticated 
critique of Taftazani and articulated a novel view of the attributes, based on the work of 
another Tatar scholar, Abu Nasr Qursawi (d. 1812). This paper argues that not only do 
these debates show the continuation of the kalam tradition into the modern era, 
but they also represent important developments of that tradition in their own right, 
against the view that post-classical theology had become repetitive and derivative. 
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Résumé 


A la fin du xvi siécle, de vifs débats s’élevérent au sein des communautés musul- 
manes de |’Empire russe sur la question des attributs divins (séfat), un des themes cen- 
traux dans histoire de la théologie islamique. Prolongeant des débats préexistants en 
Asie centrale, la controverse se concentra sur la relation des attributs a l’essence divine 
(dat) et si le point de vue prédominant (celui de Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani) rendait les 
attributs trop distincts de lessence, violant donc l’unicité de Dieu. Une figure trés 
importante qui participa a ces débats, le savant tatar Sihab al-Din al-Marani (m. 1889), 
fit une critique d’al-Taftazani et élabora une nouvelle conception des attributs, basée sur 
les travaux d’Abu Nasr Qursawi (m. 1812), un autre savant tatar. Cet article soutient que, 
non seulement, ces débats comprennent d’importants progrés de la tradition du kalam, 
mais aussi qu’ils montrent la continuation de cette tradition dans lére moderne, 
contrairement au point de vue selon lequel le Aa/am serait devenu répétitif et peu origi- 
nal dans la période post-classique. 


Mots clés 


Kalam, attributs divins, al-Taftazani, al-Qursawi, Russie, Tatars, Asie centrale, tournant 
avicennien, sifat, théologie, période post-classique 


The nature of the existence of God’s attributes (Ar. sifa pl. sifat) is a central 
question in the Islamic theological tradition (kalam), and one which had been 
addressed by theologians since roughly the beginning of the second Islamic 
century.! The terms and parameters of this issue evolved over time as different 
scholars put forward their interpretations in an effort to best their theological 
opponents.” Disputes over the attributes persisted well into the 19th century, 
and one region where they were particularly active in this later period was the 


1 On this issue and its early development, see Richard M. Frank, Beings and Their Attributes: the 
Teaching of the Basrian School of the Mu‘tazila in the Classical Period, Albany, State University 
of New York Press, 1978; Michel Allard, Le probleme des attributs divins dans la doctrine 
dal-Asari et de ses premiers grands disciples, Beirut, Imprimerie Catholique, 1965; Harry A. 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1976. 

2 Onits later evolution from the 4th/1oth to the 8th/14th centuries, see Robert Wisnovsky, “One 
Aspect of the Avicennian Turn in Sunni Theology”, Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 14 (2004), 
p. 65-100. 
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Muslim areas of the Russian Empire. These debates formed a considerable part 
of the religious discourse among Russia’s Muslim subjects? who, as Hanafi- 
Maturidis, were closely linked to the intellectual climate of Central Asia, which 
contained the major centers of Islamic scholarship in the region. Significant 
numbers of Russia’s Muslims obtained their religious education in Bukhara 
and Samargand, strengthening the connection with the Volga-Ural region.* 
The end of the 18th century saw a revitalization of theological disputation 
in both Central Asia and the Muslim areas of the Russian Empire, focusing 
mainly on the divine attributes. One figure at the forefront of these debates was 
Sihab al-Din b. Bah@ al-Din al-Margani (1233/1818-1306/1889), perhaps the sin- 
gle most prominent scholar among the Muslim communities of Russia.5 From 
a local ‘ulama@’ family, al-Margani was educated in Bukhara and Samarqand 
before returning to Russia to become imam in Kazan’s central mosque (now 
called Margani Mosque [Tat. Mdrjani mdchete]). He was a scholar of broad 
interests, and he wrote works on moral comportment, theology, history and 
Hanafi figh.® These writings evince not only learning and erudition, but also 


3 On this discourse, see Michael Kemper, Sufis und Gelehrte in Tatarien und Baschkirien, 1789- 
1889: Der islamische Diskurs unter russischer Herrschaft, Berlin, Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1998. 

4 On Volga-Ural Muslims’ connection with Bukhara in particular, see Allen Frank, Bukhara and 
the Muslims of Russia: Sufism, Education, and the Paradox of Islamic Prestige, Leiden, Brill, 
2012. 

5 The best works on al-Margani in Western European languages are Kemper, Sufis; id., 
“Sihabaddin al-Margani als Religionsgelehrter’, Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia 
from the 18th to the Early 19th Centuries, eds Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen and Dmitriy 
Yermakoy, Berlin, Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1996, p. 129-166. Russian secondary studies are nume- 
rous, but generally flawed: e.g. Mardzhani: uchenyi, myslitel; prosvetitel’, ed. Ia.G. Abdullin, 
Kazan, Tatarskoe knizhnoe izd-vo, 1990; Aidar Iuzeev, Mirovozzrenie Sh. Mardzhani i arabo- 
musul'manskaia filosofiia, Kazan, RAN 11aLI, 1992; id., Filosofskaia mysl’ tatarskogo naroda, 
Kazan, Tatarskoe knizhnoe izd-vo, 2007. The main primary historical sources are Sihab al-Din 
al-Margani, Mustafad al-ahbar fi ahwal Qazan wa-Bulgar, Ankara, Ankara Universitesi basi- 
mevi, 1997 (reprint of the 1897/1900 Kazan edition), 11, p. 42-60; Muhammad Murad Ramzi, 
Talfig al-ahbar wa-talqth al-atar fi waqa@i‘ Qazan wa-Bulgar wa-muluk al-Tatar, ed. Ibrahim 
Sams al-Din, Beirut, Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2002, 11, p. 403-405; Rizaéddin Faxreddin, Asar: 
dchenche hdém diirtenche tomnar, Kazan, Ruxiyat, 2010, p. 151-195; Sahr Saraf, “Marganinin 
targima-yi hal”, Margani, ed. Salih b. Tabit ‘Ubaydullin, Kazan, Ma‘arif, 1333/[1915], p. 2-193. 

6 For a list of al-Margani’s works, see ‘Aliman Baridi, “Margani haqqinda igmali ma‘limat’, 
Margani, ed. Salih b. Tabit “Ubaydullin, Kazan, Ma‘arif, 1333/[1915], p. 360-378; Munir Kh. 
Iusupov, Shigabutdin Mardzhani kak istorik, Kazan, Tatarskoe knizhnoe izd-vo, 1981, p. 211-215. 
His historical and legal works have received far more scholarly attention (the latter parti- 
cularly in the Middle East): e.g. ibid.; Uli Schamiloglu, “The Formation of a Tatar Historical 
Consciousness: Sihabaddin Marcani and the Image of the Golden Horde’, Central Asian 
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critical engagement with the scholarly tradition. Al-Margani’s kalam works 
put forward a refinement and advancement of long-established theological 
doctrines, addressing issues regarding the attributes’ status that had troubled 
theologians for centuries. His views were part of larger theological debates that 
represent important developments of the later kalam tradition. They show not 
only that kalam was still an active part of Islamic thought in these regions, but 
also that new theological reasoning was taking place up to the zoth century. 


The Problem of the Attributes 


The established Sunni position on the divine attributes was that they are real, 
eternal and distinct from the divine essence (dat),’ and it was the issue of the 
attributes’ distinctiveness—that is, how and to what extent they are distinct 
from God—which was the focal point of these debates. Though some partici- 
pants affirmed and defended the prevailing view regarding the attributes’ dis- 
tinctiveness, others, including al-Margani, criticized it, articulating their own 
positions. For the latter, the issue of distinctiveness was not satisfactorily or 
correctly addressed by earlier Sunni theologians (mutakallimiin), even if the 
attributes’ reality and eternality had been. Indeed, that the attributes are real, 
eternal and distinct was not in question; rather the point of contention was 
precisely how they are distinct. 

Early Sunnis formed their doctrine of the attributes in relation to the 
Muttazila, who held that the attributes were not ontologically distinct from 
God, but rather subsumed within, or identical to, His essence, and in fact had 
no real existence of their own.® Sunnis, eager to set their views apart,? put for- 
ward the attributes’ real, eternal existence, calling themselves ‘the upholders 


Survey, 9/2 (1990), p. 39-49; Aidar Yuzeey, “Islam and the Emergence of Tatar National Identity”, 
Religion and Identity in Modern Russia: the Revival of Orthodoxy and Islam, eds. Juliet Johnson, 
Marietta Tigranovna and Benjamin Forest, Burlington, Ashgate, 2005, Pp. 91-104; Muhammad 
Zahid b. al-Hasan Kawtari, Husn al-taqadi fi sirat al-Imam Abi Yusuf al-Qadi wa-safha min 
Tabaqat al-fuqaha’, Homs, R. Hakimi, 1388/1968. 

7 Robert Wisnovsky, “Avicenna and the Avicennian Tradition’, The Cambridge Companion 
to Arabic Philosophy, eds Peter Adamson and Richard C. Taylor, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2005, p. 92-136, p. 121. 

8 Cf. Richard Frank, “The Divine Attributes According to the Teaching of Abu’l-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf”, Le Muséon, 82 (1969), p. 451-506. 

g Josef van Ess, “Ibn Kullab”, £17; see also William Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period 
of Islamic Thought, Oxford, Oneworld, 1998, p. 175-179, 279-297; Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, 
P- 71, 73: 
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of the attributes’ (ashab al-sifat).!° But this position was far from satisfactory, 
and the belief in the attributes’ separate existence opened the Sunnis up to 
the Mu‘tazili objection that their position posited several real, eternal entities 
existing alongside or within God, thus violating the central tenet of God's one- 
ness (tawhid). This objection thus posed a serious challenge with which Sunni 
theologians were forced to contend. 

It was a question of the attributes’ existence: if they are real entities that 
exist eternally, what is the relationship between their existence and God's exis- 
tence? If they themselves exist eternally (that is, each having its own quality 
of eternality) then that leads to a plurality of causally independent eternals— 
multiple divinities—which absolutely contradicts divine unity, resulting in 
Sirk." If, on the other hand, they exist within or as part of the divine essence 
(which is itself eternal), then the case for the attributes’ existence or reality is 
weakened, leading towards their negation—the Muttazili stance. For Sunnis, 
neither of these positions was acceptable. While any violation of divine unity 
was rejected outright, they needed to affirm the attributes’ eternal existence. 
As upholders of the attributes, they maintained that the attributes were real as 
a matter of doctrine, but how could they hold that they are eternal and distinct 
without violating divine oneness? 

This issue proved difficult for early Sunnis, leading to ‘Abd Allah b. Kullab’s 
(d. 240/855) formulation that God is eternal with or in His attributes: “He is 
an eternal [entity] that never ceases to be [so] with [or, in] His names and His 
attributes” (wa-innahu gadim lam yazal bi-asm@hi wa-sifatihi).” This position, 
in addition to being ambiguous, mirrors a Mu‘tazili view in its wording.’ It 
also does little to assert the attributes’ distinctiveness from God. 

The problem for the Sunnis was that they needed a way to avoid both iden- 
tifying the attributes with God (‘ayniyya) as the Mu ‘tazila did, and lapsing into 
Sirk by holding the attributes to be entirely other than God (gayriyya). The 
solution to the problem was essentially to split the difference between the two 
extremes, by declaring the attributes [a huwa wa-la gayruhu (literally ‘not it 
[the divine essence] nor other than it’). The formula /a@ huwa wa-la gayruhu 
was meant to sidestep the problem of the attributes’ existence by nullifying 


10 Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, p. 69; Daniel Gimaret, “Mu ‘tazila’, £7. 

11 On this issue, see Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, esp. p. 71-77 and 96-99. 

12 Abu |-Hasan al-As‘ari, Maqalat al-islamiyyin wa-htilaf al-musallin, ed. Hellmut Ritter, 
Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 19632, p. 169; cf. Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, p. 71-75, 98. 

13. +The Muttazilite al-Nazzam (ca 183/775-231/845) states that, in terms of God’s attribute of 
knowledge (for instance), “He never ceases to be a knower in Himself” (lam yazal ‘alim 
bi-nafsihi); al-AS‘ari, p. 486. 
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both ‘ayniyya (in that the attributes are not the same as, or subsumed within, 
the essence) and the plethora of eternal, independent entities entailed by 
gayriyya (in that the attributes are not other than the essence)—hence its 
dual negation. 

This formula, which al-Margani incorrectly ascribes to the early AS‘aris,!+ 
dates from the 2nd/8th century,!> and it was combined by Ibn Kullab with 
the above-mentioned position on God’s eternality to form the foundational 
basis for the Sunni position. It became widespread in subsequent kalam works, 
and it is found in Nagm al-Din ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Nasafi’s (ca 460/1068- 
537/1142) famous creed (‘agda’id), as well as in the prominent theologian Sa‘d 
al-Din al-Taftazani’s (722/1322-ca 791/1389) well-known commentary on it.!6 
These works both came to form a major part of Sunni orthodoxy in Central Asia. 

Despite its prominence, however, Ibn Kullab’s formula has the downside 
of being philosophically vague, and thus requiring significant elaboration on 
the theologian’s part (as we see in al-Taftazani’s commentary). It also did not 
satisfactorily address the issue of the attributes’ eternality, as any assertion 
of the attributes’ eternal entitiative reality was subject to the same Mutazili 
critique of having violated God’s oneness. 

With the ‘Avicennian turn’ of the 5th/11th century, however, the concept of 
eternality came to be supplemented—in many ways replaced—by necessity. 
This was part of the three modalities of existence, as articulated by Ibn Sina 
(370/980-427/1037): the classification of the existence of all things as necessary 
(wagib), possible (mumkin) or impossible (mumtani‘).” The meaning of eter- 
nality thus underwent a shift, wherein to describe an entity as eternal changed 
from meaning ‘that which has no beginning’ (Ze. is uncaused) to ‘that which 


14 Sihab al-Din al-Margani, Hasiya ‘ala Sarh Galal al-Din al-Dawani ‘ala al-‘Aq@id 
al-‘adudiyya, printed alongside Isma‘ll b. Mustafa l-Kalanbawi, Hasiyat al-Kalanbawi ‘ala 
Sarh al-Dawani, Istanbul, Matba‘a Utmaniyya, 1316/[1898], p. 41. 

15 According to Madelung and others, it was developed by the Zaydi Sulayman b. Garir 
(fl. 2nd/8th century); Wilferd Madelung, “Sulayman b. Jarir al-Rakki’, £77; Gimaret, 
“Mu ‘tazila’, £77. 

16 Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘tid b. ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Sarh al-Taftazani ‘ala “‘aqa@id li-l-’ayh Nagm 
al-Din Abi Hafs Umar b. Muhammad al-Nasaft, Baghdad, Maktabat al-mutanna’, 1970 
(reprint of the 1326/[1908] Istanbul edition), p. 77. 

17 Avicenna, The Metaphysics of the Healing: A Parallel English-Arabic Text, ed. and transl. 
Michael E. Marmura, Provo, Brigham Young University Press, 2004. For a discussion of this 
transition in philosophical, rather than theological, terms, see Wisnovsky, “Avicenna’, esp. 
p. 13-133; also Heidrun Eichner, The Post-Avicennian Philosophical Tradition and Islamic 
Orthodoxy: Philosophical and Theological Summae in Context, habil., Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, 2009. 
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has never ceased nor will ever cease to be’. The idea of eternality becomes, 
as Wisnovsky states, “that an eternal thing cannot possibly not exist, and that 
therefore [it] is necessary of existence.”'8 

With this development (which Sunnis seized upon with alacrity), the 
description for God’s existence was shifted to wagib al-wugud bi-l-dat “neces- 
sary of existence in Himself”, or, depending on the meaning of the phrase bi-l- 
dat, “necessary of existence by the [divine] essence”. Applied to the attributes, 
this latter phrase helped more clearly define their existence. By holding that 
they are necessary of existence by the divine essence, the attributes’ neces- 
sity—by extension their eternality—comes by way of God, meaning that they 
are causally dependent upon the divine self. As a result of this dependence, the 
problem of multiple independent, eternal entities is avoided, while the attri- 
butes’ eternal existence is confirmed; if they are dependent upon God, they 
cannot be of similar existence to the divine essence. Indeed, the attributes 
were considered only possible of existence in themselves, thus they did not 
infringe upon His oneness. 

This development and its subsequent adoption by Sunni theologians went a 
long way towards better elucidating the nature of the attributes’ existence, and 
it formed the foundation for the Sunni position (as articulated by al-Taftazani) 
that God has seven or eight essential attributes that are meaningfully distinct 
from each other, as well as from the divine essence, and superadded to the 
essence (z@’ida ‘ala al-dat).!° 


Criticizing al-Taftazani 


Although al-Taftazani’s stance became widely accepted—it formed the pre- 
dominant view in the Turko-Persianate Sunni world—it did not necessarily 
solve all the potential questions regarding the attributes. Al-Taftazani, in fact, 
relies on the same vague formulas as Ibn Kullab as the premises for his view.?° 
That the attributes were real existents was a matter of Sunni dogma, but, even 
though the question of their eternality had been subsumed under the category 


18 Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, p. 67, emphasis in original. 

19  Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p. 76-80. It was a debate between the A¥‘ari and Maturidi schools as 
to whether takwin (creating) was an essential attribute or not, with the latter affirming it 
among the others: “It has been confirmed that God has eight attributes; they are know- 
ledge (‘ilm), power (qudra), life (hayat), hearing (sam‘), sight (basar), will (irada), creating 
(takwin) and speech (kalam) ...”; ibid., p. 88. 

20 ~~ Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p- 78. 
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of necessity, there remained the matter how the attributes’ existence related 
to God's existence. 

Such matters became a particular point of contention over time, as the 
Avicennian Turn, which ushered in a new era of theological discourse, placed 
new importance on ontological and metaphysical questions.”! Muhyi I-Din b. 
‘Arabi (558/1164-638/1240), for instance, argued that attributes could not be 
predicated of the divine self, but rather that the seven attributes of Sunni kalam 
were separate existents in their own right.2* Though criticized by al-Taftazani,% 
Ibn ‘Arabi's metaphysics was widely influential in Central Asia, and scholars 
such as ‘Abd al-Rahman Gami (817/1414-998/1492) attempted to assimilate 
many of his ideas into pre-existing trends of Sunni kalam.*4 

Theological reasoning in the post-classical period (roughly 13th-19th cen- 
turies) was never as derivative and stunted as often presented in secondary 
scholarship,”° and in the 18th century scholars from Russia’s Volga-Ural region 
began to raise new questions regarding the attributes that had been influ- 
enced by earlier developments in ontology and metaphysics. These questions 
spurred on debates about the validity of al-Taftazani’s position, and they cen- 
tered almost exclusively on questions of the attributes’ distinctiveness as it 
pertained to their existence. 

The criticisms against al-Taftazani revolved around the belief that his view 
entailed gayriyya, rather than avoiding it, while lessening or even violating 
God’s fundamental oneness, as well as His transcendence (tanzih). It seems 


21 Eg. Robert Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence in the Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century 
Islamic East (Masriq): A Sketch’, The Arabic, Hebrew and Latin Reception of Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics, eds Amos Bertolacci and Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Berlin, de Gruyter, 20u, 
Pp. 27-50. 

22 Muhyi |-Din b. ‘Arabi, Insa@’ al-dawd@ir, in Kleinere Schriften des Ibn ‘Arabi, ed. Henrik 
Samuel Nyberg, Leiden, Brill, 1919, p. 1-39. 

23 Mas‘td b. ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Magmiat rasa@’il ft wahdat al-wugid, Istanbul, n.p., 1294/ 
[1877]; see also Alexander Knysh, [bn ‘Arabi and the Later Islamic Tradition: the Making of 
a Polemical Image in Medieval Islam, Albany, State University of New York Press, 1999. 

24 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-Gami, al-Durra L-fahira fi tahqiq madhab al-sifiyya wa-l- 
mutakallimin wa-l-hukam@ al-mutaqaddimin, eds N. Herr et al, Tehran, Danisgah-i 
MakGill, 1358/[1980]. On the emphasis on ontology among Central Asian theologians in 
this period, see Nathan Spannaus, “Theology in Central Asia’, Oxford Handbook of Islamic 
Theology, ed. Sabine Schmidtke, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2014, 111 (print edition 
forthcoming). 

25 Eg. Claude Gilliot, “La théologie musulmane en Asie centrale et au Khorasan’, Arabica, 
49 (2002), p. 135-203; Majid Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 19837. 
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that the first such figure to raise these objections was the prominent scholar 
Abu Nasr ‘Abd al-Nasir al-Qursawi (1190/1776-1227/1812).26 In his own com- 
mentary on al-Nasafi’s Aqa@’id,?” as well as other theological works, al-Qursawi 
attacks al-Taftazani on the relationship between God and the attributes.”8 

Al-Qursawi’s criticism focuses on four issues: the multiplicity or numbe- 
ring of the attributes (ta‘addud al-sifat); the attributes’ mutual differentiation 
(tagayur); the superaddition (ziyada) of the attributes to the divine essence; 
and the attributes’ ontological possibility (émkan), rather than their necessity. 
All of these, he argues, render the attributes too distinct from the essence, vio- 
lating God’s unity and transcendence. 

In al-Taftazani’s commentary on al-Nasafi, al-Taftazani asserts that ta‘addud 
is acceptable as long as it does not imply multiple independent, eternal divinities: 


Disagreement among the people of the Sunna on the plurality (Aatra) of 
the attributes and their multiplicity (taa@ddud) is inconceivable [as is] 
whether or not [the attributes] are mutually differentiated (mutagayara), 
[but] it should be said that it is impossible that there be a multiplicity of 
eternal essences (dawat gadima) .. .?° 


This statement, however, is more of a declaration than philosophical ratio- 
nale, and for al-Qursawi it was an unacceptable position. He explicitly rejects 
ta‘addud, stating that “God is one in actuality (ft -haqiqa) without being sub- 
ject to quantity (‘adad)’ and that al-Taftazani is wrong for holding otherwise, 
because there is no hadith which says anything about seven or eight attributes, 
and neither Quranic dya nor agreement amongst the Companions to that 
effect.3° 

For al-Taftazani, holding the attributes to be necessary of existence by the 
divine essence satisfactorily addresses the issue of their multiplicity. According 


26 On this scholar, see Rid& al-Din Fahr al-Din, Afar, 15 parts. Part 1: Kazan: Tipo-litografiia 
imperatorskogo universiteta, 1900. Parts 2-15: Orenburg: Tipografiia G.I. Karimova, 1901- 
1908, Il, p. 95-130; Ramzi, Talfig, 11, p. 342-345; al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, p. 168-175; 
Kemper, Sufis, p. 225-314. There are several other works that address Qursawi, but virtually 
all of them ignore or discount (or misrepresent) his theological contributions. 

27 Aba |-Nasr ‘Abd al-Nasir al-Quarsawi, al-Sarh al-gadid li-l-‘aq@id al-nasafiyya, ms. Saint 
Petersburg, Institut Vostochnykh Rukopisei (SPb Ivr), no. A1241, fol. g2b-147a. 

28 For a detailed discussion of al-Qursawi’s theological views, particularly regarding the 
attributes, see my Preserving Islamic Tradition: Abu Nasr Qursawi and the Beginnings of 
Modern Reformism (forthcoming from Oxford University Press). 

29 — Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p. 78. 

30 ~—Al-Qursawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 15b; Fabr al-Din, Atar, 111, p. 98. 
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to him, numbering the attributes requires that they be differentiated from 
each other, but in such a way that a part is not distinguishable from the whole 
(ie. that each individual attribute is not separable from the other attributes 
collectively).3! Al-Qursawi however considered the numbering of the attributes 
and their differentiation from each other as constituting gayriyya. His objec- 
tion is two-fold. On the one hand, the attributes’ multiplicity violates divine 
oneness. For him, it is impossible to hold that the several attributes are not 
other than the singular divine self; if the attributes are multiple, they must be 
other than the One.*? This is related to God’s transcendence. Al-Qursawi writes 
that God “is not quantified by a quantity or qualified by a quality (la yatakam- 
mam bi-kamm wa-la yatakayyaf bi-kayf ),” and that by stating so, al-Taftazani is 
contradicting the author of the very work he is commented upon, as al-Nasafi 
writes that God is incalculable or innumerable (la ma‘dud).8 

On the other hand, al-Qursawi holds that it is also impossible to differenti- 
ate between the attributes themselves, writing that the Sunnis “have reached 
consensus (agma%) that [the attributes] are neither numbered nor differenti- 
ated (a yatagayar), so that His knowledge is not His power and not other than 
His power, and likewise with all His attributes .. ."34 By asserting that the attri- 
butes also have a /a huwa wa-la gayruhu relationship to each other, al-Qursawi 
is lessening their distinctiveness, while holding that accepting the attributes’ 
differentiation necessitates their differentiation from the divine self, entailing 
gayriyya.*> Al-Qursawi additionally rejects the superaddition of the attributes 
to the essence (which al-Taftazani upholds*°), seemingly on the grounds that it 
is linked with their differentiation and posits too great of a distinction between 
them and the essence.%” (Al-Qursawi is not explicit in his rationale here.) 


31 ~~ Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p. 78. 

32 Al-Qirsawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 106b, 1124. 

33 Fabral-Din, Afar, 111, p. 98; also al-Qarsawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 108b. 

34 Fahr al-Din, Atar, 111, p. 98. Ibn Kullab himself held this view, rejecting differentiation, 
and the debate over differentiation among the attributes dates back to early Sunnism; see 
al-AS‘ari, Maqaldt, p. 169-171. 

35  Al-Qursawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 105a, 106b. 

36 —-Al-Taftazani, Sar, p. 76. 

37. Al-Qursawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 106b. This rationale stands to reason. The attributes’ super- 
addition was intended to clarify how the attributes are distinct from the essence. This is 
tied to the attributes as God’s actions (knowing, living, seeing, hearing, etc.). As articu- 
lated by Aba Hamid al-Gazali (450/1058-505/1111), the great AS‘ari scholar, “We mean by 
His being powerful that the act proceeding (al-fil al-sadir) from Him either proceeds 
from Him through His essence or through a concept superadded to His essence, and it is 
absurd that it proceeds from Him through His essence, because if this were the case the 
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In addition, he criticizes al-Taftazani for declaring that the attributes, 
though they are by the essence necessary, are “in themselves (fi nafsiha)’ only 
possible.38 This assertion on al-Taftazani’s part seems to acknowledge the 
attributes’ different ontological status, that while God and the attributes are 
indeed both necessary of existence by the divine essence, God is the divine 
essence, whereas the attributes are [a huwa wa-la gayruhu. Thus, in this way 
the attributes’ existence does differ from God's. Al-Taftazani makes this point 
immediately after declaring God and the attributes wagib al-wugud bi-l-dat, 
going on to say that “there is no impossibility in the eternality of the possible 
if it subsists in the self of the eternal (qa’im bi-dat al-qadim) [and] is necessary 
of Him without being separated from Him. Not every eternal [entity] is a god, 
so the existence of [multiple] eternal entities (qudama’) does not imply the 
existence of [multiple] divinities (aliha) ...”3° 

Al-Qursawi, however, does not accept the attributes’ possibility in them- 
selves on the grounds that to do so would violate God’s fundamental simpli- 
city. By holding that the attributes have a different ontological status than the 
essence, al-Qursawi sees al-Taftazani as positing the existence of multiple pos- 
sibilities within the essence, which is impossible.*° He calls al-Taftazani’s posi- 
tion “heresy and unbelief” (i/had wa-zandaqa)."! 


The Debates on the Attributes 


An undoubtedly controversial figure, al-Qursaw1's views on the attributes drew 
the ire of the Bukharan ‘lama’, and in 1223/1808 he was brought before Amir 


act would be eternal along with the essence. This proves that it proceeds from something 
superadded to His essence. We call this superadded attribute, through which the act exists, 
power, since the proper meaning of the term ‘power’ in language is nothing other than 
the attribute by which the act is made possible for the agent, and through which the act 
occurs. This description is proven by the decisive distinction which we have mentioned, 
and by power we mean nothing other than this attribute which we have established”; Abu 
Hamid al-Gazali |-Tasi, Kitab al-Iqtisad fi L-i‘tigad, ed. Mustafa |-Qabbani |-DimaSqi, Misr, 
al-Matba‘a |-adabiyya, n.d., p. 39. 

38  Al-Qirsawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 104b-105<, 11a, 16a-116b; Fahr al-Din, Atar, 111, p. 98. 

39 —-Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p. 78. See Wisnovsky, “One Aspect”, p. 98-99. 

40 Abi I-Nasr ‘Abd al-Nasir al-Qursawi, Risala fi l-ism wa-l-sifa, ms. SPb IvR, no. A1241, 
fol. 153b-170b, fol. 166a; id., al-Lawa’ih li-l-‘aq@id, ms. SPb Ivr, no. A1241, fol. 76b-86a, 
fol. 78a-81b. 

41 Fabral-Din, Afar, 11, p. 98. 
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Haydar (r. 1215/1800-1242/1826) to answer for them on pain of death.*” The pri- 
mary issue was al-Qursawi's rejection of the attributes’ multiplicity and dif- 
ferentiation. Though he affirmed explicitly while being questioned that the 
attributes are wagib al-wugud bi-l-dat, as well as his belief that they are la huwa 
wa-la gayruhu, in line with the established Sunni position, the ulama’ declared 
him a heretic and sentenced him to death. Rather than execute him, however, 
the amir expelled him from the city and publicly burned his writings.*% 

For the ulama’s part, they believed that by negating the multiplicity and 
mutual differentiation of the attributes (rejection of superaddition and pos- 
sibility are not listed among his doctrinal errors), al-Qursawi was violating 
la huwa and infringing upon the attributes’ real existence as distinct enti- 
ties. Indeed, his main questioner in Bukhara, a certain Sams al-Din b. Mirgah 
al-Balhi, accuses al-Qursawi, in response to his rejection of the attributes’ 
superaddition and differentiation, of negating the attributes’ existence, a 
charge which al-Qursawi immediately rebuts: “[I] affirm the basis (as/) of the 
attributes, which are affirmed by true revelation and clear reason, without 
interpretation (ta’wil) or stripping away [the attributes from God] (ta‘til).’*4 

In his opponents’ eyes, however, his views were tantamount to Mu‘tazilism, 
despite al-Qursawi’s assertions to the contrary. A fatwa from the Bukharan 
‘ulam@ explicitly accuses al-Qursawi of following the Mu'tazila (taglid-i ahl-i 
itizal).* Indeed, the very title of al-Margani’s description of these events, the 
Risalat Tanbih abn@ al-‘asr ‘ala tanzth anb@ Abi l-Nasr (The Epistle Informing 
Contemporaries about Transcendence in Reports of Abu l-Nasr), shows the 
polemical topoi of these debates. This text was written in order to defend 
al-Qursawi against the charges that his emphasis on upholding God's tran- 
scendence (tanzih) was equivalent to the Mu'tazili position negating their 
existence. 


42 Ramzi, Talfiq, 1, p. 343-344; Fahr al-Din, Afar, 111, p. 99-103; al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, 
Pp. 172-175. 

43 Ramzi, Talfiq, 11, p. 344. 

44 Sihab al-Din al-Margani, Risdlat Tanbih abn@ al- asr ‘ala tanzih anb@ Abil-Nasr, Arabic text 
(p. 372-383) with introduction and German translation in Michael Kemper, “Sihabaddin 
al-Margani iiber Abu n-Nasr al-Qursawis Konflikt mit den Gelehrten Bucharas’, Muslim 
Culture in Russia and Central Asia, Vol. 3: Arabic, Persian and Turkic Manuscripts (15th- 
19th Centuries), eds Anke von Kiigelgen, Ashirbek Muminov and Michael Kemper, Berlin, 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 2000, p. 353-383, p- 378. 

45  Al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, p. 174. 
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Though a prominent/notorious figure,*® al-Qursawi was not the initiator of 
these particular debates on the attributes. According to Michael Kemper, they 
began in the mid-18th century, facilitated by the revival of Islamic institutions 
in the Russian Empire, and they primarily involved scholars who had studied in 
Bukhara before returning to the Volga-Ural region.*7 Kemper points to [8niyaz 
b. Simiyaz b. Yarmuhammad al-Hwarizmi (d. 1205/1790), a native of Urgench 
who settled in Qargali (the Muslim quarter of the Russian city of Orenburg), 
as an early participant.*® He argued for the attributes’ possibility, as well as the 
superaddition of existence to the divine essence.*? It is noted that a number of 
his students came to reject his views on the attributes, one of whom was Sa‘id 
b. Ahmad b. Husayn al-Sirdani (1156/1744-1246/1831), al-Qursawi’s future father- 
in-law and leader of a prominent family of ‘ulama’.5° 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad Sarif al-Han Kirmani (ca 1159/1746- 
1242/1827) of Qargali, whom Kemper calls one of the most important scholars 
of the region,®! was also involved in these debates, though his own views are 
unknown. Al-Qursawi addressed to him a short treatise in which he defends 
and champions his positions,*? and it is likely that an 1810 letter from Bukhara 
to the Volga-Ural ‘ulam@ condemning al-Qursawi was intended for him.5? 

A number of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s students were actively engaged in these 
debates. Chief among them was Fath Allah b. al-Husayn al-Uriwi (1181/1767- 
1259/1843), who was one of al-Qursawi’s staunchest opponents.54 Al-Uriwi 
also studied under the Bukharan scholar ‘Ata Allah Hwaga b. Hadi Hwaga 


46 On the controversy surrounding al-Quirsawi and the link with al-Margani, see Michael 
Kemper, “Entre Boukhara et la Moyenne-Volga: ‘Abd an-Nasir al-Quirsawi (1776-1812) en 
conflit avec les oulémas traditionalistes’, Cahiers du monde russe, 37/1-2 (1996), p. 41-52. 

47 Kemper, Sufis, p. 220-221. On this revival, see Stéphane A. Dudoignon, La réforme des 
institutions denseignement éthique, théologique et juridique dans le monde tatar et en 
Transoxiane, du ‘premier renouveau’ a la soviétisation (1767-1937), Ph.d diss., Université de 
Paris III, 1996, p. 67-131. 

48 Kemper, Sufis, p. 220-221. 

49 See al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, p. 216; Fahr al-Din, Atar, 11, p. 59-60; Ramzi, Talfig, U1, p. 339- 
340. A copy of I8niyaz’s only known theological work, the Aqa@id bulgariyya, thought lost, 
was recently discovered by Alfrid Bustanov. 

50  ~Al-Margani, Mustafdd, 11, p. 93; Fahr al-Din, Atar, v, p. 261-262; Ramzi, Talfig, 11, p. 355. 

51 Kemper, Sufis, p. 241. See Ramzi, Talfiq, U1, p. 354; Fabr al-Din, Ata, v, p. 241-246. 

52 ~~ Fahr al-Din, Afar, 111, p. 98. 

53 ~~ Ibid.,v, p. 241; Kemper, Sufis, p. 241. 

54 Onhim, see Fabr al-Din, Atar, 1x, p. 7-72. 
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al-Buhari, one of the ‘ulam@ who condemned al-Qursawi.*° Al-Uriwi defended 
superaddition and multiplicity too, as well as the attributes’ possibility, which 
he expressed in nearly the same way as al-Taftazani.5° But al-Uriwi did not 
simply repeat al-Taftazani's views. He justified such distinction between the 
attributes and the divine self by declaring that God can be described as having 
wahda ‘adadiyya>’—literally ‘multiple oneness’-—which would preclude 
gayriyya, on the grounds that God’s oneness means only that God had no part- 
ner, not that quantity could not apply to the divine essence.5® (Al-Qursawi, 
taking the opposite view, rejects wahda ‘adadiyya explicitly.59) Al-Uriwi and 
al-Qursawi did have some agreement, however, as the former also rejects the 
attributes’ differentiation (pace al-Taftazani) and holds that they are la huwa 
wa-la gayruhu with each other.®° 

Nevertheless, such agreement did not stop the enmity between the two. 
Al-Uriwi'’s theological works were composed primarily to refute al-Qursawi,™ 
and he went so far as to send an official letter (dated 1. November 1810) to the 
mufti of the Russian state Spiritual Assembly seeking official punishment 
for al-Qursawi for spreading religious error (dalal)—primarily negating the 
attributes’ multiplicity and contradicting worthy scholars like al-Taftazani— 
stating that such innovation (bid‘) is worse than murder and adultery.®? 
(The mufti, it seems, did nothing in response.®) 

Al-Qursawi's death from cholera at the age of 37 precluded any development 
in his thought, and left the defense of his views to his supporters. His student, 


55 Kemper, Sufis, p. 221, 230 n. 64; Fahr al-Din, Atar, 1x, p. 8, 111, p. 100; al-Margani, Mustafad, 
I, p. 173. 

56‘ Fahr al-Din, Afar, 1x, p. 8-9; Kemper, Sufis, p. 257, 270. 

57 He did this in an apparently now lost work; Fahr al-Din, Atar, 1x, p. 9; Kemper, Sufis, p. 258. 

58 Fath Allahb. al-Husayn al-Uriwi, [Untitled work], ms., Kazan Gosudarstvennyi Universitet, 
Biblioteka im. Lobachevskogo (KGU), no. T-3571, fol. 1a-ga. 

59 Al-Qursawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 108b. 

60 Fath Allah b. al-Husayn al-Uriwi, Risdla ft sifat al-bari, ms., SPb rvr, no. C234, fol. 35b-43a, 
fol. 4ob, 41a. 

61  Fabral-Din, Afar, 1x, p. 8-9. 

62 Recorded in Fahr al-Din, Afar, 111, p. 108-109. On the State Spiritual Assembly, see Robert 
Crews, For Prophet and Tsar: Islam and Empire in Russia and Central Asia, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 2005; Danil’ D. Azamatov, Orenburgskoe magometanskoe duk- 
hovnoe sobranie v kontse XVIl-X1X vv., Ufa, Gilem, 1999; Nathan Spannaus, “The Decline of 
the Akhund and the Transformation of Islamic Law in the Russian Empire’, Islamic Law 
and Society 20/3 (2013), p. 202-241. 

63 Kemper, Sufis, p. 238. 
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Muhammad al-Amin b. Sayf Allah al-Nalasawi (d. 1249/1833),°* who studied 
with him while in Bukhara,®° wrote works championing al-Qursaw1’s position 
on the attributes and condemning al-Uriwi.®° Al-Nalasawi also engaged in dis- 
putes over the attributes with Baymurad b. Muharram Mangari (d. 1265/1849),°7 
an imam in Kazan who studied in Bukhara under ‘Ata Allah Hwaga |-Buhari.®® 
Al-Mangari composed a work refuting al-Qursawi's view of the attributes, 
explicitly upholding their possibility and superaddition.® 

Dawlatsah b. ‘Adilsah (d. 1248/1833),”° a scholar from a prominent Kazan 
family (who also studied under ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad Sarif al-Han 
Kirmani)” wrote a defense of al-Qursawi’s theological stance, linking his 
ideas to more conventional views. (Kemper calls this work an “obvious white- 
washing” of al-Qursawi's positions.)”? 

Dawlatsah studied under the same Naqsbandi-Mugaddidi say in Bukhara 
as al-Qursawi, Niyazquli al-Turkmani (d. 1236/1821),79 and it was al-Niyazquli’s 
son, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Niyazquli (d. 1269/1852), under whom al-Margani studied 
during his time in Central Asia (between 1838 and 1849).’4 While in Bukhara 
al-Margani also studied with the scholar Damulla ‘Abd al-Mumin Hwaga 
]-Afgsangi (d. 1283/1866), who expressed agreement with and sympathy for 
al-Qursawi.”> It seems, however, that al-Qursawi remained persona non grata 


64 Onhim, see Fabr al-Din, Atar, v1, p. 292-295; Ramzi, Talfiq, 11, p. 358. 

65 Ibid. p. 358. 

66 Fahr al-Din, Afar, v1, p. 292-294; Kemper, Sufis, p. 308-309. 

67 Al-Margani, Mustafa, 11, p. 103, 238; Fahr al-Din, Afar, V1, p. 292-293; XI, p. 193-194. Fahr 
al-Din notes that one of al-Mangar’’s teachers, Fayd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Isa al-Kinari (d. after 

68  Fahr al-Din, Afar, x1, p. 191; al-Margani, Mustafdd, 11, p.102; Kemper, Sufis, p. 221, 237-238. 

69 Baymurad b. Muharram al-Mangari, Risdla fil-sifat, ms., KGU no. A-999, fol. 107b-120a. See 
Kemper, Sufis, p. 221 n. 32, 257. On al-Mangari, see Fahr al-Din, Atar, x1, p. 191-201; Ramzi, 
Talfig, 11, p. 375-376; al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, p. 102-103. 

70 On him, see al-Margani, Mustafad, 11, p. 183; Far al-Din, Atar, Iv, p. 280-291; Ramzi, Talfiq, 
II, p. 357-358. 

71 Fahr al-Din, Afar, Iv, p. 284. 

72 Kemper, Sufis, p. 239. 

73 Also called Abi Salih al-Halagi Halifat al-Turkmani, Pir-i Dastgir; Kemper, Sufis, 
p. 234 n. 73. Fahr al-Din, Atar, rv, p. 284. See Baxtiyor M. Babadzanov, “On the History 
of the Naqsbandiya Mugaddidiya in Central Mawarda’annahr in the Late 18th and Early 
igth Centuries’, Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 19th 
Centuries, eds Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen and Dmitriy Yermakov, Berlin, Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1996, p. 385-414, p. 398-399; Frank, Bukhara, esp. p. 112-114. 

74 Ramzi, Talfiq, 1, p. 403; Saraf, “Marganinii targima’, p. 71. 

75 ~~ Ibid., p. 34. 
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in Bukhara even after his death, and discussion of his positions was forbidden.”6 
As a result, al-Margani did not become fully aware of al-Qursawi’s theological 
positions until studying in Samargand (around 1260/1844).”” 


Al-Margani on the Attributes 


Al-Margani enters these on-going debates with his Risala, written in 1849,”8 
where he openly supports al-Qursawi. He later expands upon his own views 
in other works, namely his own commentary on al-Nasafi’s Aqa’id, the Hikma 
lL-baliga’? (which, like al-Qursawi’s, bypasses al-Taftazani’s), and his super- 
commentary on Galal al-Din al-Dawani’s (830/1427-908/1502) Sarh al-‘aq@id 
al-‘adudiyya.®° 

Like al-Qursawi, al-Margani approaches the problem of the attributes from 
firmly within the tradition of Sunni kalam; there is no doubt that he views 
the attributes as real, eternal and distinct and their relationship to the essence 
to be la huwa wa-la gayruhu.®* In fact, al-Margani uses the same explanation 
for the attributes’ eternality as both Ibn Kullab and al-Taftazani, that God is 
eternal with or in His attributes (though he words it slightly differently): “God 
is eternal in the sense that He is an existent that has never ceased to be with 
[or, in] all of His names and His attributes in one way, and will not cease to be” 
(Allah qadim bi-ma‘na annahu mawgid lam yazal bi-gami asma@ihi wa-sifatihi 
‘ala nahg wahid wa-la yazal).8? 

More explicitly than al-Qursawi, al-Margani’s stance posits that the attri- 
butes’ existence does not differ from God’s existence, and his criticism of the 
predominant position centers around gayriyya. For him, this position made 


76 Sihab al-Din al-Margani, Wafiyat al-aslaf wa-tahiyat al-ahlaf, v1, ms. KGU, no. A-615, 
fol. 145b. 

77. +~Al-Margani, Waftyat, fol. 146a; Saraf, “Marganinif targima’, p. 42, 56-59; al-Margani, 
Mustafad, 11, p. 43. 

78 Kemper, Sufis, p. 453. 

79  Sihab al-Din al-Margani, Kitab al-Hikma L-baliga “-ganiyya fi Sarh al-‘aq@id al-hanafiyya, 
Kazan, Matba‘at Wiyacislaf, 1888. This work has recently been reissued in facsimile with 
an introduction and Russian translation as Shigabutdin Mardzhani, Zrelaia mudrost’ v 
raz”iasnenii dogmatov an-Nasafi: Kitab al-Khikma al-baliga al-dzhaniiia fi sharkh al-‘akaid 
al-khanafiiia, Kazan, Tatarskoe knizhnoe izd-vo, 2008. 

80 Despite its markedly AS‘ari bent, al-Dawani’s commentary was perhaps second only to 
al-Taftazani’s in importance in Central Asian theological circles; cf. Spannaus, “Theology.” 

81  —Al-Margani, al-Hikma l-bdliga, p. 31; id., Hasiya, p. 47. 

82 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 23. 
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the attributes, though real and eternal, too distinct from the divine essence 
for them to be reasonably considered not other than it (/@ gayruhu). Indeed, 
unlike al-Taftazani and al-Qursawi, who each treat the formula /@ huwa wa-la 
gayruhu as a unified whole,®? al-Margani in his commentary separates its two 
constituent phrases, and addresses each in a very different way. 


La gayruhu 

Looking first at the latter half, ‘not other than it’ entails for al-Margani that the 
attributes are as closely linked to the essence as possible without being identi- 
fied with it—that is, they remain distinct from the essence, without ‘ayniyya, 
but only just. He writes, in reference to al-Nasafi’s statement that the attributes 
subsist in His essence (qa@’ima bi-datihi), that “[God] with all His attributes and 
His names is one [...]. It is not possible to say or to believe that His attributes 
inhere in (tuhill) His essence, or [that] His essence inheres in His attributes, or 
[that] His attributes are with [the essence], or in it, or adjacent (mugawira) to 
it...’84 Rather, God and His attributes form one complete, unified whole. 

All of this, of course, is to eliminate otherness (gayriyya) from the attributes 
(as the above description is given by al-Margani to explain how the attributes 
are not other than the essence). Al-Margani's focal point for refuting gayriyya 
is the attributes’ multiplicity. He plainly states that “There is no impossibility in 
affirming [the attributes] nor any difficulty in their necessity, the only impossi- 
ble thing (al-mustahil) is their multiplicity . . ”85 God “is one with all (bi-gamr) 
of His attributes and names and eternal with all of [them] without the blemish 
(S@iba) of multiplicity .. ”86 All of this is in direct contradiction to al-Taftazani 
(to say nothing of theological antagonists such as al-Uriwi and al-Mangari), 
and indeed al-Margani blames ‘the modern AS‘aris’ (al-muta‘ahhirun min 
al-asa‘ira)—which includes al-Taftazani—for allowing ta‘addud,®’ pointing 
the finger specifically at Fahr al-Din al-Razi (543/149-606/1210) for this 
development.8® 

For al-Margani, the gayriyya implied in their position stems directly from 
their upholding of multiplicity. Indeed, when he writes that “It is not possible 
to say or to believe that His attributes inhere in His essence, or His essence 
inheres in His attributes, or [that] His attributes are with [the essence], or in 


83 Al-Taftazani, Sarh, p. 77. 
84 — Al-Margani, al-Hikma l-bdliga, p. 31. 


85 Ibid., p. 34. 
86 —Ibid., p. 31. 
87 Ibid., p. 22. 


88 Ibid., p. 32; id., Hasiya, p. 42. 
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it, or adjacent to it,’ he goes on to say that this is so “since all of that requires 
(yaqtadt) multiplicity . . .”89 

In the process of refuting multiplicity, al-Margani links it with two cor- 
responding issues—the attributes’ mutual differentiation and their super- 
addition to the essence. According to him, affirming these two necessitates 
multiplicity. He writes that by holding that the attributes are superadded to the 
essence, the “modern ASaris are forced (udturri) to permit multiplicity,’°° and 
it’s clear that, for al-Margani, all three concepts—multiplicity, mutual distinc- 
tion and superaddition—are inextricably and causally linked (and indeed the 
mention of one is almost always accompanied by the other two). 

His objection is that they entail otherness (gayriyya) between the essence 
and the attributes, in violation of /@ gayruhu, and he states explicitly that “the 
attributes’ differentiation, their multiplicity and their superaddition to the 
essence” lead logically (yulzim) to “a multiplicity of necessary entities and a 
plurality of eternal entities in the essence” (ta‘addud al-qudam@ wa-takattur 
al-wagibat).* (This is, of course, tantamount to Sirk.) In addition to gayriyya, 
however, he also finds that these issues infringe upon the attributes’ eternality. 
He explicitly links ta‘addud with possibility, stating that “Multiplicity in any 
aspect necessitates possibility.”9* Such a thing, he writes, is impossible, as it 
would entail the subsistence of created (ie. non-eternal, possible) entities in 
the divine essence.% 

Al-Marégani writes repeatedly that the multiplicity of the attributes leads to 
logical impossibilities and absurdities and should be rejected.%* Here he takes 
issue with the idea of the attributes’ possibility. He says that those who would 
assign possibility to the attributes “differentiate (faraqiu) between the neces- 
sary and the eternal and make the former accept possibility and the latter inci- 
dence (hadit).’9° This leads to a logical impossibility, that the necessary is held 
to be possible and the eternal created. For al-Margani, there is no doubt that 
the attributes are eternal: “And there is no absurdity in affirming them and no 
difficulty in [acknowledging] their necessity . ..” (wa-innahu la stihala fi tbatiha 


89 — Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 31. 

go —- Al-Margani, Hasiya, p. 47. 

gi —- Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 31. 

g2 ~—Ibid., p. 23. 

93 ~—Ibid., p. 39. Al-Qursawi makes a similar point that multiplicity within the divine essence 
would violate God's transcendence and simplicity; cf. al-Qursawi, Lawa’h, fol. 78a-81b. 

94 = £Eg. al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 34; id., Hastya, p. 42. 

95 ~~ Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-bdliga, p. 32. 
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wa-la sutibat ft wugubiha),°® and there is no doubt that both, the essence and 
the attributes, have the same ontological status, as they are necessary—and 
therefore eternal9’—and both are uncaused (gayr ma ‘ila).98 

Likewise, and perhaps more seriously, al-Margani rejects the attributes’ 
differentiation on the grounds that division (ingisam) in the essence leads 
logically to the essence’s possibility and createdness (hudut), which is contra- 
dictory to eternality.9° For the divine essence—literally God—to be possible 
and created, rather than eternal and uncreated, is patently unacceptable. Yet it 
is, according to al-Margani, the logical result of positing that the attributes are 
differentiated while subsisting in the essence. Indeed, al-Margani writes that 
there can be no division (tafriqga)!°° or separation (infisal) between the attri- 
butes themselves, the only possible distinction between them being linguistic 
( tbarat wa-isarat).'°! For his part al-Margani holds that the attributes’ relation 
to one another is also /a huwa wa-la gayruhu,' so, given the small degree of 
distinctiveness that he posits for the attributes vis-a-vis the essence, it would 
follow that the attributes’ interconnection amongst themselves stops just short 
of complete identification (@yniyya)—ie. that God’s knowledge is His power, 
and vice-versa. 

These positions are concurrent with the views put forward by al-Qursawi, 
and both have negating gayriyya as their primary focus, and do so by strengthe- 
ning the connection between the attributes and the essence—by empha- 
sizing la gayruhu over [a huwa, essentially—and lessening the attributes’ 
distinctiveness. 


La huwa 
But the attributes’ distinctiveness was one of the key positions of Sunnism, 
and therefore any weakening of distinctiveness opened one up to charges of 
Mu‘tazilism (as we've seen with al-Qursawi1). Despite any similarities, however, 


96 ~—Ibid., p. 34. 

97 “Eternal and necessary are synonyms” (al-qadim wa-l-wagib mutaradifan); al-Margani, 
al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 22, also p. 31. Similarly, al-Margani also defines the eternal as “that 
whose existence is not connected to another” (md la yata‘allaqu wuguduhu bi-gayrihi); id., 
Hasiya, p. 47. See also Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, p. 90-96. 

98 = Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 34. 

99 _—Ibid., p. 22-23. 

100 Ibid., p. 29. 

101 _— Ibid., p. 34. Elsewhere al-Margani also refutes the division of the attributes into attributes 
of the self (sifat al-dat) and attributes of action (sifat al-fil); ibid., p. 38; id., Hasiya, p. 19. 

102 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 31. 
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al-Margani does not agree with the Mu‘tazila;!©? he rejects the very premise of 
their position, stating (ad ‘la huwa’ in al-Nasafi’s creed) that the attributes are 
not one with the divine essence, and later that “investigation (baht) into [the 
attributes’ ] reality is only from the perspective of affirming [their existence ].”!05 
Also, there is no question that he holds the attributes’ existence to be real,!°° 
and he writes that “they are affirmed by definitive proofs both scriptural and 
rational (bi-l-barahin al-qati‘a l-naqliyya wa-l-‘aqliyya).”!°” 

What’s interesting is that al-Margani never provides these rational proofs. 
His evidence for the attributes’ existence comes strictly by way of scripture and 
tradition: “The way of the ancestors in the affirmation of God’s attributes and 
His sublime names is emulation (iqtida’) of God’s Book and the Sunna of His 
prophet, and follow them both (igtafa’huma) without interpretation . . .”!°8 It is 
in this way that he approaches the first half of the formula, /@ huwa. He expli- 
citly dispenses with the Mu‘tazila’s position that the attributes are identical to 
the essence (‘ayn dat),!©° and he uses assertions affirming the attributes from 
scripture and tradition as support: “Know that the way of the Companions 
whom the ancestors heeded on this issue is an indication to describe Him 
with all of that which He used to describe Himself and called Him all of that 
which He called Himself, according to the attributes and names that appear 
in the Book and the Sunna which the text (al-musnaf) [ie. al-Nasafi’s] has 
mentioned.”"° Indeed, elsewhere al-Margani states that the fact that attributes 
are used in scripture is sufficient for their affirmation. 


103 Ibid., p. 32. 
104 Ibid., p. 31. 
105 Ibid., p. 29. 
106 He states it repeatedly; al-Margani, al-Hikma l-bdliga, p. 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 35) 36, 393 
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id., HaSiya, p. 41, 42, 47; id., Nazurat al-haqq ft fardiyyat al-is@ wa-in lam yagib al-Safaq, 
Kazan, n.p., 1870, p. 7. 

107 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 30-31. 

108 Ibid., p. 26. The anonymous marginalia on this page (included in the printed edition) sup- 
port this point: “We preserve (nusallim) the reports (ahbar) of the attributes in that with 
which the traditions (riwdyat) [illegible] and tradition (naq/) affirm, and we do not inter- 
pret that or affirm it by analogy (bi-l-qgiyds) or rationality...” 

10g_Ibid., p. 32 (Mu'tazili position), 31 (al-Margani’s refutation, where he explains Nasafi’s 
statement /a huwa by simply saying “that is, they are not identical to the essence” [ay 
laysat ‘ayn al-dat)). 

110 = Ibid., p. 28-29. 

111 Al-Margani, Nazirat al-haqq, p. 7-8. 
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Al-Margani pays much more attention here to how the attributes are not 
separate from the essence (a gayruhu) than to how they are different (/a huwa),'? 
and he addresses the former with complex theological reasoning, in addition 
to support from scripture and consensus, and the latter with scriptural exam- 
ples only. Despite this discrepancy, we cannot and should not assume that 
showing the attributes’ closeness with the essence was more important than 
asserting their existence. Both aspects of /@ huwa wa-la gayruhu are critical 
for the formula to have meaning; lacking one or the other would lead to either 
sheer Mu‘tazilism or sirk. And, as we've seen, only the attributes’ distinctive- 
ness was in question, not their existence. Within al-Margani’s religious milieu, 
any violation of either part of la huwa wa-la gayruhu—as an essential part of 
Sunni kalam—was unacceptable, and al-Margani clearly grounds his views 
within that tradition. 


The Evolution of Post-classical Kalam 


With his explanation for the attributes’ existence as la huwa wa-la gayruhu 
running counter to the Sunni emphasis on separating the attributes from God" 
and the Mu‘tazila’s negation of their existence, al-Margani is explicitly taking 
an intermediate stance between the two schools."* To his opponents, however, 
a move closer to the Mu‘tazila and away from the traditional Sunni position 
entailed a move into Muttazilism, and, as with al-Qursawi, this approach left 
al-Margani open to charges of negating the attributes’ existence. Indeed, he 
was the target of accusations of Mu‘tazilism into the 20th century." Though 
such charges are incorrect, they are not entirely unreasonable; that al-Margani 
upholds the Sunni party line that the attributes are real, eternal and distinct 
disproves such a claim, but he does in fact lessen the attributes’ distinctive- 


112 In the commentary, /@ huwa has only four words of explanation while /a gayruhu gets 
three full pages. 

113 Al-Margani links them with the Karramiyya sect, whom he characterizes elsewhere 
alternately as the upholders of otherness (gayriyya) and of anthropomorphism (tasbih); 
Margani, Hasiya, p. 41; id., Nazurat al-haqq, p. 40. Taftazani, on the other hand, characte- 
rizes them as negating the attributes’ eternality; Taftazani, Sarh, p. 79. AX‘ari, for his part, 
offers nothing on their position on the attributes; AS‘ari, Maqalat, p. 141. 

114 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 31. 

115 Eg. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bulgari, Ugala mardiyya fi bayan al-As‘ariyya, Kazan, Tipo- 
litografiia imperatorskago universiteta, 1905 (I'd like to thank Alfrid Bustanov for bringing 
this work to my attention); also Iusupov, Shigabutdin Mardzhani, p. 69; Dzhamaliutdin 
Validov, Ocherk istorii obrazovannosti i literatury tatar, Kazan, izd-vo ‘Iman, 1998, p. 55-56. 
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ness, which was seen by some as weakening or negating their reality. And to 
those like al-Uriwi who believed that the multiplicity and superaddition of the 
attributes were logically necessary to maintain their distinctiveness or exis- 
tence, rejecting these would in fact entail rejecting the attributes themselves— 
tantamount to Mu‘tazilism. 

In comparison with earlier Sunni theologians, however, for whom 
Mu‘tazilism was nearly as unacceptable a stance as Sirk,"6 al-Margani seems 
relatively untroubled by any similarities between his position and the 
Muttazila’s. Al-Margani of course was writing in a very different environment 
than the early Sunnis; for them, some of whom were imprisoned for their theo- 
logical positions, Mu‘tazilism was a very real and active source of antagonism. 
By al-Margani's time, though, the Mu‘tazila had long ceased to exist, making 
theological enmity towards them strictly academic. Although this—as we've 
seen—did not keep others from using their name for polemical purposes, 
al-Margani himself takes a different tack. The mentions of them in his writings 
are simply expository in nature, without moral or theological censure. 
Additionally, al-Margani in the Hasiya evinces an ecumenical spirit, with a 
relative amount of fairness and acceptance towards other sects." Indeed, 
al-Margani’s strongest criticism is reserved mainly for A8‘aris and antagonistic 
groups such as the Bukharan ‘ulama@’, who were actual opponents in theologi- 
cal debates.8 

It is this immediate context which is far more important for understanding 
al-Margani’s position. The theological conflict between Sunnis and Mu‘tazilis 
over the attributes revolved around the question of whether they were real 
existents or not. For the Sunnis, that the attributes were real was a point of doc- 
trine; indeed, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sahrastani (471/1086-548/1153), 
in his description of the different sects of Islam, considers upholding the 
attributes to be the primary belief of Sunnism." By the post-classical period, 
however, this particular issue of the attributes’ reality had ceased to have any 
importance. Rather, with the emphasis on ontological matters that arose in 
post-Avicennian kalam, questions about the attributes came to focus on the 


116 See Wisnovsky, “One Aspect’, p. 74. 

117. Al-Margani, Hasiya, p. 14-18, 34-37. 

118 See, for example, al-Margani, Risdla. 

119 Muhammad al-Sahrastani, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, ed. and transl. 
William Cureton, London, Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts, 1846, p. 64-65. 
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nature of their existence in relation to God’s existence. That they existed in 
some way was no longer an issue.!2° 

Thus, for al-Margani, as well as others engaged in these particular debates, 
the pressing concern is determining the precise relationship between the attri- 
butes’ existence and God’s existence. This is apparent in al-Margani’s works. 
He rejects the attributes’ multiplicity, differentiation and superaddition on 
the grounds that these entail the attributes’ ontological possibility, therefore 
infringing upon God’s ontological necessity and simplicity. Multiplicity, diffe- 
rentiation and superaddition were initially articulated in an earlier period in 
the context of debates with Mu'tazilis. They all serve to emphasize the attri- 
butes’ distinctiveness from the divine essence, which furthered the Sunnis’ 
polemical attacks against the Mu‘tazila’s subsuming of the attributes within 
the essence. In al-Margani's time, however, there was no longer the need for 
this degree of distinctiveness for the attributes, and such distinctiveness could 
in fact be seen as problematic in light of questions about God’s necessary exis- 
tence, which had come to dominate theological discourse at this time.!2! 

What we have then is an evolution of the kalam tradition. Though 
al-Margani’s position on the attributes differs from the predominant stance, 
it still relies on the same Sunni formulas for understanding the attributes 
articulated by Ibn Kullab in the 2nd/8th century, as well as the premises of 
post-Avicennian theology. Al-Margani here is engaged not only in the same 
intellectual endeavor as Ibn Kullab, al-Nasafi, al-Taftazani and al-Dawani— 
that is, thinking logically and systematically about God’s attributes—but 
within the very same theological framework, and self-consciously so. Using the 
genres of the commentary and supercommentary, al-Margani is building upon 
pre-existing theological ideas and reshaping them for a different religious and 
scholarly context.!22 In these works he is wrestling with a central problem of 


120 For example, Ibn ‘Arabi, whose approach to ontology is markedly separate from main- 
stream Sunni kalam, nevertheless includes the seven essential attributes of AS‘arism as 
existents within his metaphysical schema, even though he states that they are merely 
predicated of the divine essence. Although it could be argued that they serve no real pur- 
pose for his stance, he posits them as real, eternal and distinct entities, a sign of their 
basic role within the Sunni thought; cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Ins@. 

121 This could certainly explain why as staunch a supporter of al-Taftazani as al-Uriwi could 
consider the attributes’ differentiation as unacceptable and seek to formulate his own 
stance on the attributes’ existence. 

122 Cf. Muhammad Qasim Zaman, “Transmission of Authority and Ideas across Cultural 
Boundaries, Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries’, The New Cambridge History of Islam, 
Vol. 3: The Eastern Islamic World, Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2010, p. 582-610. 
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Sunni kalam in an attempt to address what he sees as the shortcomings of the 
established position. This reflects the trend in post-classical Persianate Islamic 
thought, identified by Hossein Ziai, wherein thinkers “attempt to reconstruct 
consistent, holistic systems that refine, rather than refute, a range of philoso- 
phical prepositions and problems.”!2% (Al-Margani does indeed aim for holistic 
coherence, as he holds that the relationship between any existent and its attri- 
butes, not just God, is la huwa wa-la gayruhu.'*) Al-Margani readily accepts 
the underlying premises of the Sunni stance on the attributes, which shapes 
his arguments on the nature of their existence. He directs his criticisms only at 
particular details of al-Taftazani’s—and others’—understanding of the issue. 

Regarding the particular, localized debates, al-Margani advances and sys- 
tematizes al-Qursawi’s views on the attributes; for instance, he explicitly and 
logically connects the attributes’ superaddition and differentiation to their 
multiplicity in a causal relationship in a way his predecessor does not.!25 In 
doing so, al-Margani was actively involving himself in a contentious dispute 
with other scholars over these issues. In fact, al-Margani states in the Hikma 
l-baliga that the divine essence has no number or quantity, and therefore can- 
not be characterized by multiple oneness (wahda ‘adadiyya),!*6 thereby expli- 
citly countering al-Uriwi’s position. 

(All of this serves to refute the claim, which is ubiquitous in secondary 
literature on Islam in the Russian Empire, that al-Margani rejected kalam as 
part of his ostensibly modernist-reformist views.!2” Though some of his other 
writings may show an ambivalent attitude towards kalam,!?° elsewhere he 


123 Hossein Ziai, “Recent Trends in Arabic and Persian Philosophy’, The Cambridge 
Companion to Arabic Philosophy, eds Peter Adamson and Richard C. Taylor, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 2005, p. 405-425, p. 406, emphasis in original. 

124 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 19. 

125 Such a connection is implied in al-Qursawi’s writings, but is not made directly. This is 
particularly true regarding superaddition, against which al-Qursawi gives only a cursory 
argument; e.g. al-Qursawi, Sarh gadid, fol. 106, 1b. 

126 Al-Margani, al-Hikma I-baliga, p. 26-27. 

127 This view is prevalent in the works of scholars such as Jakh”ia Abdullin and Aidar Iuzeev, 
as well as the main studies of Tatar history available in English: Azade-Ayse Rorlich, The 
Volga Tatars: A Profile in National Resilience, Stanford, Hoover Institution Press, 1986; 
Ahmet Kanlidere, Reform within Islam: the Tajdid and Jadid Movement Among the Kazan 
Tatars (1809-1917): Conciliation or Conflict?, Istanbul, Eren, 1997; cf. Kemper, “Sihabaddin 
al-Margani als Religionsgelehrter’. 

128 Cf. al-Margani, Nazirat al-haqq, p. 7-10. 
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vouches strongly for its importance.!2° At any rate, his theological works are 
very much a part of this tradition, written by an active participant.) 


These debates about the attributes in the Russian Empire counter the stance 
that by the 18th century (or indeed earlier), the kalam tradition had descended 
into mere sophistry, and mutakallimun contented themselves with merely 
rehashing older arguments. Looking at al-Margani’s writings alone we can see 
critical and novel engagement with prior scholars’ ideas, and the presence of a 
new approach towards the problem of the attributes. While some of al-Qursawi 
and al-Margani’s opponents were no doubt clinging to previously established 
positions, some of them—al-Uriwi, for instance—were also addressing these 
issues in new ways. 

Ultimately, these debates give us a more nuanced picture of Islamic intel- 
lectual history, both in the Russian Empire specifically, as well as in the 
igth century generally. They form an important—if overlooked—part of this 
history, and speak to the evolution of views on the attributes which occurred 
over time. The issue of the nature of the divine attributes’ existence was cen- 
tral to Islamic religious thought in the pre-modern period, and these debates 
help to illuminate later developments in the kalam tradition and post-classical 
Islamic intellectual history as a whole. 


129 Al-Margani, Hasiya, p. 6; see also id., Risdla fi ‘lm al-kalam, ms. SPb Ivr, no. Ciggi, 
fol. 73a-133b. 
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